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N\ XXV. 

A Utter from Major Jonathan Heart, to Benjamin Smith 
Barton, M. D. Corrcjponding member of the Society of 
the Antiquaries of Scotland, Member of the American 
Phihfophicai Society, and Prof ejfor of Natural Hijlory and 

Botany in theUniverfity ofPennfylvania, containing 

obfervations on the Ancient Works of Art, the Native In- 
habitants, &c. of the Weft x em-Country. 

Fort-Harmar, 5th January, f]<)U 
S IK, 

nc»d p«b. A GREEABLEto promife, I now enter on 
i, »79»- XA. the different iubje&s of enquiry contained 
in your favour of the 24th of January laft, but find my felt 
unable to give that fatisfadtory information which the na- 
ture of your work may probably require : however, fuch 
obfervationa as opportunity has enabled me to make, I 
am happy in layingbefore you. 

With refpe&to Ancient works. Thofeatthe mouth of 
the Mufkingum are the only veftiges of any confiderable 
works I have very particularly attended to, a plan of which, 
with fome remarks, is publifhed in the Columbian Maga- 
zine. Thofe remarks, not having been made under an 
expectation of their being publifhed, were not fo accurate 
as I could now wifh they had been ; but improvements 
having fincebeen made over the whole extent of the works, 
no very confiderable inveftigation has fi nee been made. 
We did, at that time, open the big mount and fome of the 
graves, dig into the caves, on the walls, elevated fquares, 
and at different places within the compafs of the works, but 

nothing 
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nothing was found more than I mentioned in thofe remarks. 

The works at Grave-Creek I have carefully viewed, but 
never traced the lines with fuch accuracy as to enable me 
to give you a plan. They are very extenfive, commen- 
cing about four miles below Grave-Creek, and continu- 
ing, at intermediate diftances, for ten or twelve miles, 
along the banks of the Ohio. The principal works are 
adjoining the big-grave, which is about half a mile from 
the Ohio, and about the fame diftance north of the mouth 
of Grave-Creek. The works are very fimilar to thofe at 
the mouth of Mufkingum. The continuation of works 
each way confifts of fquare and circular redoubts, ditches, 
walls, and mounts, fcattered, at unequal diftances, in eve- 
ry direction, over extenfive flats. The big-grave, fo cal- 
led, has been opened, and human bones found in it ; but 
not of an extraordinary fize; neither have I ever heard of 
bones of an extraordinary fize being found in any of thofe 
graves, many of which have been opened, and general- 
ly found to contain human bones. 

Thefe are the only confiderable remains which I have 
myfelf examined.. The common mounts, or Indian graves, 
or monuments (for they are not always found to contain 
bones), are fcattered over the whole country, particularly 
alon<* the Ohio, .and its main branches : indeed, I have 
fcarcely ever feen an handfome fituation on an high flat, 
adjoining any large ftream, where there were not fome 
of the above mentioned veftiges of antiquity. 

Travellers, whofe authority I depend on, inform me 
that on a branch of the Scioto, called Paint-Creek, are 
works much more confiderable than thofe at Grave-Creek, 
or Muflcingum, a mount much larger, a greater variety of 
walls, ditches and enclofures, and covering a much great- 
er extent of country ; that they continue for nearly fixty 
miles along the Scioto to its junction with the Ohio, oppo- 

fite 
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fite which, on the Virginia-fide, are extenfive works,- 
which have been accurately traced by Colonel George 
Morgan, and 1 have been told there are remains of chim- 
neys, &c. 

The next works of note are on the Great-Miami, ibout 
twenty miles from its junction with the Ohio. A Mr. 
Wells, a gentlemen of nice obfervation and philofophical 
enquiry, who had viewed them, and hadalfo examined the 
works at Mufkingum, informed me, they were very fiisni- 
lar, though he thought thefe more extenfive, the walls 
higher, and the ditches deeper, than thofe of Mufkingum. 
He alfo obferved, there were fimilar works on the Little- 
Miami, about twenty miles from its junction with the 
Ohio, which would be about the fame diftance from the 
remains laft mentioned. 

Thefe are the only traces of ancient ivorks of which I 
have received fuch authentic information as willjuftify me 
in reporting them as undoubted fads. Many other re- 
markable veftiges of antiquity have been defcribed to me, 
particularly, on the eaft fide of a fmall branch of the Big- 
Black, a river which empties itfelf into the Miffiffippi, 
nearly in latitude 33. north, an elevation of earth about 
half a mile fquare, fifteen or twenty feet high, from the 
north-eaft corner of which a wall of equal height, with a 
deep ditch, extends for near half a mile to the high lands. 
This information I had from the Chacktaw-Indians, who 
inhabit that country, and it is confirmed by many white 
people, whorefided with the Chacktaws, and had often been 
on the fpot. 

The tradition of the Chacktaws with refpe<3: to this ele- 
vation is as follows, viz. that in the midft is a great cave, 
which is the houfe of the Great-Spirit ; that in that cave 
he made the Chacktaws j that the country being then un- 
der 
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der water, the great fpirit raifed this wall above water, 
to fet the Chacktaws on to dry, after they were made. 

The fame perfons and others afiured me thai on the low 
grounds of the Mifliflippi, which are fubject to overflow, 
at a place called Bio-Piere, is a very large mount encom- 
pafled by a number of fmaller ones, in a perfect circle, at 
equal diflances from each other, and at about two hun- 
dred yards from the centre, or Grand-Mount. Thefe cir- 
cumftances I have the more reafort to believe, as every 
information allures me that country is covered with vefti- 
ges of ancient fettlements : as far fouth as the head wa- 
ters of the Yazoo and Mobile, my own obfervations con- 
firm it. 

Whothofe inhabitants were, who have left fnch traces; 
from whence they came, and where they are now; are 
queries to which we never, perhaps, can find any other 
than conjectural anfwers. I can only give my opinion 
negatively, that they were not conftrudted by Ferdinando 
de Soto. He was not on the continent a fufficient time 
to conftruct even the works at Mufkingum, and from eve- 
ry cifcumftance it appears that he was 110 farther north 
than Chattafallai, a Chickafaw-village, on the Tombig- 
bee-branch of the Mobile. 2dly. Thefe works were not 
oonftrufted by any European, Afian or African nation fince 
the difcovery of America by Chriftopher Columbus: the 
ftateof the works, the trees growing on them, &c. point 
to a much earlier date. 3dly. They were not conftru&ed by 
the prefent Indians or their predeceflbrs ; or fome traditi- 
ons would have remained as to their ufes, and they would 
have retained fome Knowledge in conftructing fimilar 
works. 4thly. They were not conftrutted by people who 
procured the neceffaries of life by hunting: a number 
fufficient to carry on fuch works never could have fubfift- 
ed in that way. Jthly. I may venture to add, the people 
VOL. III. " E e who 
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who conftructed them were not altogether in a ftate of 
uncivilization : they muft have been under the fubordina- 
tion of law, a ftrict and well governed police, or they 
could not have been kept together in fuch numerous bo- 
dies, and made to contribute to the carrying on fuch flu- 
pendous works. But my bufinefs is to give you fads, and 
not to form conjectures. 

There are other matters with refpect to this country 
worthy attention, viz. the quantities of Shells, Con- 
cretions, Petrefactions, Bones, &c. the marks of 
high water, and the Natural Meadows, or as they are 
called Praires. On the head waters of the Mobile is the 
true oyfter-fhell of a monftrous iize, and in fuch quanti- 
ties that I cannot conceive that they were tranfported from 
the fea, which is three hundred miles off. The Chickafaw 
fay thefe (hells were there when they came into the coun- 
try. They ufe thefe fhells in making their earthen-ware. 
Thefofhle-fhells are found in great plenty in all parts of 
the country, and petrefactions are very frequent, particu- 
larly at the falls of the Ohio. Near the bottom of the 
falls there is a fmall rocky ifland which is overflowed at 
high water. This ifland is remarkable for being the feat 
of petrefa&ions. I faw no petrefactions on it myfelf but 
wood, fifh-bones, and the roots of fhrubs which grow on 
the ifland : of thefe there was a great plenty. Gentlemen 
who have refided near, and whofe veracity is not to be 
doubted, aflured me that they had feen many different ar- 
ticles petrified, as part of a hornet's neft, fiflies, and in 
one inftance an intire bird. But what is more particular- 
ly to be remarked is that this petrefying quality is confi- 
ned to the ifland, and does not fo often afford famples of 
it on the oppofite fliores: yet, there is no fpring of running 
water, and fcarcely a green thing on the ifland. Neither 
does this quality exift, in any remarkable degree, either 

above 
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above or below the falls. There is a like inftance up the 
Tenaffee of a particular fpdt, extraordinary for petrefadli- 
ons, -w hilft nothing of the kind takes place either above 
or below. 

The BrG-ffONts, found at a place called the Big-Bone- 
Lick, are -now to be feen in the different mufeums of the 
dates. It is unneeeffary for nre, therefore, to make any 
remarks on them. At P. Lewis, on the Miffiffippi, I faw 
a number of gentlemen who had travelled up the Miffouri : 
they faid, there are many of thefe bones to the weftward, 
and the Indians told them the animal was ftill to be found 
farther weft. 

The natural meadows cannot be accounted for: 
fome of them have, doubtlefs, emerged from the waters of 
the Miffiffippi, which I prefume was an arm of the fea, 
fome diftance above the mouth of the Ohio. Other of 
thefe meadows appear to have been lakes, the waters of 
which, in procefs of time, "finding fome out-let, have be- 
come dry lands. But fome of rhefe Praires are high lands, 
furrounded by an extenfive timbered country, in many 
places much lower than the clear lands. Major WytlyS 
informed me that he had the mod unequivocal proof, from 
the appearances of rocks and other veftiges a little above the 
mouth of the MhTouri, that the waters of the Miffiffippi 
had, in paft ages, flowed feventy feet higher than the pre- 
fent high^water marks. On the French Broad-River, a 
branch of the Tenaffee, are perpendicular rocks, on which* 
Tnote than one hundred feet above the prefent high-water, 
are artificial characters of beafts, birds, &c. A Mr. Wil- 
liams, a gentlemen of reputation, affured me, that he had 
been at lihe place, and that there could be very little doubt 
of the characters being artificial, and that it was abfolutely 
impoffible that any perfon could get to the fpot on any 

E e a other 
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other fuppofition, than that the waters of the river had, 
at fome time* flowed fo much higher. 

With refped to the populous ness of the natives, I 
cannot give you any fatisfadory account; and from whence 
they came it is ftill more difficult to determine. The 
Chickafaw fay they came from where the Sun fets in the 
water, and that they were feven years on the way, march- 
ing only one moon in a year, remaining the other part of 
the time at the fame camp, preparing for the next year's 
march. The fimilarity between their language and that of 
the Chacktaw evidently proves that they are from the fame 
origin. The languages of the different tribes of the Six- 
Nations are alfo very fimilar to each other, as are the lan- 
guages of many of the Weftern nations and the Creek- 
nations, or Mufcows, -with very little alteration Mufca- 
vites.. But. the languages of the Six-Nations, the Weftern 
nations and the Chickafaw are fo different even in found 
and in conftrudion, that they never could have been de- 
rived from, or any way dependent on, each other. 

With refped to their customs and manners, I am 
equally unable to give you any fatisfadory information. 
I cannot help thinking it a great misfortune, that no mea- 
fures have ever been taken whickheld out fufficient induce- 
ments for men of abilities to travel amongft the tribes 
which are fo far removed from the nations of Europe, that 
we might be affured their cuftoms were not borrowed 
from, or any way intermixed with, ours. It is equally 
a misfortune that we are fuffering fo many of their lan- 
guages to become extind, without preferving their radical 
charaderifticks : for there is a certain charaderiftick pe- 
culiar to different languages, not dependent on each other, 
which, though difguifed with a variety of founds, or 
different dialects, on accurate examination, will give 
fome grounds to conjedure from what language they are 

derived j 
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derived ; and I cannot help thinking that a full inveftiga- 
tion of the different languages of the nations will be the 
raoft probable means for forming reafonable conjectures 
from whence this continent was peopled. A knowledge 
of their cuftoms and manners might alfo give us fome 
light. Thofe, however, who argue that the Indians are 
defcended from the ten tribes of Ifrael, from a fimilarity 
of fome cuftoms, do not confider that the children of If*, 
rael were but little removed from a ftate of nature ; that 
nature is uniform, and that all things being equal ever 
operate the fame. It is true that many cuftoms of the In- 
dians are the fame as thofe of the children of Ifrael : but 
they were fuch as nature herfelf pointed out. 

As to the genius of the Indians, I believe they are 
as capable as any other nation in learning any art, either 
mechanical or liberal. Indeed, I never could find that they 
poffeffed any original ideas different from our own, or had 
any biae of mind, propenfity to particular vices, or pre- 
dominancy of any paflion, which could not be traced to 
their origin in the human mind, and be found to arife 
from the different ftages, between the abfolute ftate of 
nature and the higheft degree of civilization. In fact, we 
find them poffefled of every paflion, propenfity, and feel- 
ing, of man. 

With regard to the arts of the ancient inhabitants, there 
is very little ground for us to form conjectures. I wifh. 
meafures had been early taken to collect and preferve the 
different articles which have been found in different pla- 
ces, and that all other artificial, as well as natural, curiofi- 
ties, together with accurate defcriptions of all the veftiges 
of antiquity, could have been collected and preferved. Per- 
haps, from the whole, fome future inquiries might have led 
us to an inveftigation of the hiftory of this country. 

I might 
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I might have added a great number of informations, from 
travellers, concerning various tribes of Indians; their 
cuftoms, their languages, &c. fuch as that there are Indians 
who fpeak the Welfh language; that there are others who 
live in works fimilar to the ancient remains, already de- 
fcribed; that there are Indians who live a fhepheard-life,and 
others who entirely cultivate the foil. But I have not fuch 
full aflurance of the truth of thefe things as to authorife 
me in reporting them. 

I have, thus, according to the beft of my abilities, given 
every information in my power, on the various inquiries in 
your favor. I have little expectation of there being any 
thing new in them, or which will give lighton the fubje&s : 
but fuch as they are, pleafe to accept them as my earned 
endeavours to ferve you. 

With every fentiment of refpedt, 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft Obedient and 

Humble Servant, 

JONATHAN HEART 



N°. XXVI. 

An Account of fome of the principal Dies employed by the 
North-American Indians. Ext rafted from a paper, by 
the late Mr. Hugh Martin. 

Read oa. r T 1 H E Indians die their red with a (lender root, 
4th, t 7 8i. j^ w hich is called in the language of the Shaw- 
anoes Han ta the caugh. Upon my mowing a fpeci- 

men 



